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Tue editors of THe Bay Srate 
MonrTHLY, having decided to begin in 
its pages a series of articles devoted 
to the material advancement and pros- 
perity of Massachusetts, and the record 
of her past greatness, have selected the 
Honorable Marshall Pinckney Wilder as 
a representative man, and have decided 
that his memoir shall be the initial 
article in the series, and also in this 
periodical. He has as a merchant won 
for himself a high position, and by his 
enterprise has essentially advanced the 
business of the city and the State. He 
has also been active in developing our 
manufacturing industries, while his 
name is first on all lips when those who 
have increased the products of the soil 
are named. His,life affords a striking 
example of what can be achieved by 
concentration of power and unconquer- 
able perseverance. The bare enumera- 
tion of the important positions he has 
held and still holds, and the self- 
sacrificing labors he has performed, is 
abundant evidence of the extraordi- 
nary talent and ability, and the per- 
sonal power and influence, which have 


enabled him to take a front rank as 
a benefactor to mankind. 

MARSHALL PINCKNEY WILDER, whose 
Christian names were given in honor 
of Chief-Justice Marshall and General 
Pinckney, eminent statesmen at the 
time he was born, was the eldest son of 
Samuel Locke Wilder, Esq., of Rindge, 
New Hampshire, and was born in that 
town, September 22,1798. His father, a 
nephew of the Reverend Samuel Locke, 
D.D., president of Harvard College, for 
whom he was named, was thirteen 
years a representative in the New 
Hampshire legislature, a member of 
the Congregational church in Rindge, 
and held important town offices there. 
His mother, Anna, daughter of Jon- 
athan and Mary (Crombie) Sherwin 
(married May 2, 1797), a lady of great 
moral worth, was, as her son is, a warm 
admirer of the beauties of nature. 

The Wilders are an ancient English 
family, which The Book of the 
Wilders, published a few years ago, 
traces to Nicholas Wilder, a military 
chieftain in the army of the Earl of 
Richmond at the battle of Bosworth, 
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1485. There is strong presumptive 
evidence that the American family is an 
offshoot from this. President Chad- 
bourne, the author of The Book of tie 
Wilders, in his life of Colonel Wilder, 
gives reasons for this opinion. The 
paternal ancestors of Colonel Wilder 
in this country performed meritorious 
services in the Indian wars, in the 
American Revolution, and in Shays’ 
Rebellion. His grandfather was one of 
the seven delegates from the county of 
Worcester, in the Massachusetts con- 
vention of 1788, for ratifying the Con- 
stitution of the United States, who 
voted in favor of it. Isaac Goodwin, 
Esq., in The Worcester Magazine, vol. 
li, page 45, bears this testimony: “Of 
all the ancient Lancaster families, there 
is no one that has sustained so many 
important offices as that of Wilder.” 

At the age of four, Marshall was sent 
to school, and at twelve he entered New 
Ipswich Academy, his father desiring to 
give him a collegiate education, with 
reference to a profession. When he 
reached the age of sixteen, his father 
gave him the choice, either to qualify 
himself for a farmer, or for a merchant, 
or to fit for college. He chose to be a 
farmer; and to this choice may we 
attribute in no small degree the mental 
and physical energy which has dis- 
tinguished so many years of his life. 
But the business of his father increased 
so much that he was taken into the 
store. He there acquired such habits 
of industry that at the age of twenty- 
one he became a partner, and was 
appointed postmaster of Rindge. 

In 1825, he sought a wider field of 
action and removed to Boston. Here 
he began business under the firm-name 
of Wilder and Payson, in Union Street ; 
then as Wilder and Smith, in North 
Market Street; and next in his own 
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name at No. 3 Central Wharf. In 1837, 
he became a partner in the commission 
house of Parker, Blanchard, and Wilder, 
Water Street ; next Parker, Wilder, and 
Parker, Pearl Street ; and since Parker, 
Wilder, and Company, Winthrop Square, 
having continued until this time in the 
same house for forty-seven years. Mr. 
Wilder has lived to be the oldest 
commission merchant in domestic 
fabrics in active business in Boston. 
He has passed through various crises 
of commercial embarrassments, and yet 
he has never failed to meet his obli- 
gations. He was an original director 
in the Hamiltcn (now Hamilton Na- 
tional) Bank and in the National 
Insurance Company. The former trust 
he has held for fifty-two years, and 
the latter for forty years. He has been 
a director in the New England Mutual 
Life Insurance Company for nearly 
forty years, and also a director in 
other similar institutions. 

But trade and the acquisition of 
wealth have not been the all-engrossing 
pursuits of his life. His inherent love 
of rural pursuits led him, in 1832, to 
purchase his present estate in Dor- 
chester, originally that of Governor 
Increase Sumner, where, after devoting 
a proper time to business, he has given 
his leisure to horticulture and agricul- 
ture. He has spared no expense, he 
has rested from no efforts, to instil into 
the public mind a love of an employ- 
ment so honorable and useful. He 
has cultivated his own grounds, 
imported seeds, plants, and trees, and 
endeavored by his example to encourage 
labor and elevate the rank of the 
husbandman. His garden, green- 
houses, and a forest of fruit-trees 
have occupied the time he could spare 
from business, and here he has prose- 
cuted his favorite investigations, year 
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after year, for half a century, to the 
present day. 

Soon after the Massachusetts Horti- 
cultural Society was formed, Mr. Wilder 
was associated with the late General 
Henry A. S. Dearborn, its first president, 
and from that time till now has been 
one of its most efficient members, 
constantly attending its meetings, 
taking part in its business and dis- 
cussions, and contributing largely to 
its exhibitions. Four years since, he 
delivered the oration on the occasion 
of its semi-centennial. One of the 
most important acts of this society was 
the purchase of Mount Auburn for a 
cemetery and an ornamental garden. 
On the separation of the cemetery from 
the society,, in 1835, through Mr. 
Wilder’s influence committees were 
appointed by the two corporations, 
Judge Story being chairman of the 
cemetery committee, and Mr. Wilder of 
the society committee. The situation 
was fraught with great difficulties ; but 
Mr. Wilder’s conservative course, 
everywhere acknowledged, overcame 
them all and enabled the society to 
erect an elegant hall in School Street, 
and afterward the splendid building it 
now occupies in Tremont Street, the 
most magnificent horticultural hall in 
the world. It has a library which is 
everywhere acknowledged to be the 
best horticultural library anywhere. 
In 1840, he was chosen president, 
and held the office for eight succes- 
sive years. During his presidency the 
hall in School Street was erected, and 
two triennial festivals were held in 
Faneuil Hall, which are particularly 
worthy of notice. The first was opened 
September 11, 1845, and the second on 
the fiftieth anniversary of his birth, 
September 22, 1848, when he retired 
from the office of president, and the 
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society voted him a silver pitcher valued 
at one hundred and fifty dollars, and 
caused his portrait to be placed in its 
hall. As president of this association 
he headed a circular for a convention 
of fruit-growers, which was held in 
New York, October 10, 1848, when 
the American Pomological Society was 
formed. He was chosen its first presi- 
dent, and he still holds that office, 
being in his thirty-third year of service. 
Its biennial meetings have been held in 
New York, Philadelphia, Cincinnati, 
Boston, Rochester, St. Louis, Rich- 
mond, Chicago, and Baltimore ; and it 
will hold its next meeting in Detroit. 
On these occasions President Wilder 
has made appropriate addresses. The 
last meeting was held, September, 1883, 
in Philadelphia, when his last address 
was delivered. In this address, with 
his usual foresight, he proprosed a 
grand reform in the nomenclature of 
fruits for our country, and asked the 
co-operation of other nations in this 
reform. 

In February, 1849, the Norfolk Agri- 
cultural Society was formed. Mr. 
Wilder was chosen president, and the 
Honorable Charles Francis Adams, vice- 
president. Before this society his first 
address on agricultural education was 
delivered. This was a memorable 
occasion. There were then present, 
George N. Briggs, the governor, and 
John Reed, the lieutenant - governor, 
of the State, Daniel Webster, Edward 
Everett, Horace Mann, Levi Lincoln, 
Josiah Quincy, president of Harvard 
University, General Henry A. S. Dear- 
born, Governor Isaac Hill, of New 
Hampshire, the Reverend John Pier- 
pont, Josiah Quincy, Jr., Charles Francis 
Adams, and Robert C. Winthrop, — of 
which galaxy of eminent men, the last 
two only are now living. It was the first 
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general effort in that cause in this 
country. He was president twenty 
years, and on his retirement he was 
constituted honorary president, and 
a resolution was passed recognizing 
his eminent ability and usefulness in 
promoting the arts of horticulture 
and agriculture, and his personal ex- 
cellence in every department of life. 
He next directed his efforts to establish- 
ing the Massachusetts board of agricul- 
ture, organized as the Massachusetts 
Central Board of Agriculture, at a meet- 
ing of delegates of agricultural societies 
in the State, held at the State House, 
September, 1851, in response to a cir- 
cular issued by him as president of the 
Norfolk Agricultural Society. He was 
elected president, and held the office 
till 1852, when it became a depart- 
ment of the State, and he is now the 
senior member of that board. In 1858, 
the Massachusetts School of Agri- 
culture was incorporated, and he was 
chosen president ; but before the school 
was opened Congress granted land to 
the several States for agricultural col- 
leges, and in 1865 the Legislature in- 
corporated the Massachusetts Agricul- 
tural College. He was named the first 
trustee. In 1871, the firstclass was grad- 
uated, and in 1878 he had the honor 
of conferring the degree of Bachelor 
of Science on twenty young gentlemen 
graduates. He delivered addresses on 
both occasions. In 1852, he issued a 
circular in behalf of several States for 
a national meeting at Washington, which 
was fully attended, and where the United 
States Agricultural Society was organ- 
ized. Daniel Webster and a host of 
distinguished men assisted in its forma- 
tion. This society, of which he was 
president for the first six years, exercised 
a beneficial influence till the breaking out 
of the late Civil War. On Mr. Wilder’s 
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retirement he received the gold medal 
of honor and a service of silver plate. 
He is a member of many other horti- 
cultural and agricultural societies in this 
and foreign lands. 

Colonel Wilder, at an early age, took 
an interest in military affairs. At sixteen 
he was enrolled in the New Hampshire 
militia, and at twenty-one he was com- 
missioned adjutant. He organized and 
equipped the Rindge Light Infantry, 
and was chosen its captain. At twenty- 
five he was elected lieutenant-colonel, 
and at twenty-six was commissioned as 
colonel, of the Twelfth Regiment. 

Soon after his removal to Boston 
he joined the Ancient and Honorable 
Artillery Company. In 1856, he was 
chosen commander of the corps, being 
the one hundred and fifty-fifth in com- 
mand. He had four times previously 
declined nominations. He entered into 
correspondence with Prince Albert, com- 
mander of the Royal Artillery Company 
of London, founded in 1537, of which 
this corps, chartered in 1638, is the only 
offspring. This correspondence estab- 
lished a friendly intercourse between the 
two companies. In June, 1857, Prince 
Albert was chosen a special honorary 
member of our company, and twenty- 
one years later, in 1878, Colonel Wil- 
der, who then celebrated the fiftieth 
or golden anniversary of his own 
membership, nominated the Prince 
of Wales, the present commander of 
the London company, as an honorary 
member. Both were commanders of 
the Honorable Artillery Company of 
London when chosen. The late ele- 
gantly illustrated history of the London 
company contains a portrait of Colonel 
Wilder as he appeared in full uniform 
on that occasion. 

In 1839, he was induced to serve for 
a single term in the Massachusetts Legis- 
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lature, as a representative for the town 
of Dorchester. In 1849, he was elected 
a member of Governor Lriggs’s Council, 
and the year following a member of the 
senate and its president, and he is the 
oldest ex-president of the senate living. 
In 1860, he was the member for New 
England of the national committee of 
the “ Constitutional Union Party,” and 
attended, as chairman of the Massa- 
chusetts delegation, the national con- 
vention in Baltimore, where John Bell 
and Edward Everett were nominated 
for President and Vice-President of 
the United States. 

He was initiated in Charity Lodge, 
No. 18, in Troy, New Hampshire, at 
the age of twenty-five, exalted to the 
Royal Arch Chapter, Cheshire No. 4, 
and knighted in the Boston Encamp- 
ment. He was deputy grand master of 
the Grand Lodge of Massachusetts, and 
was one of the six thousand Masons who 
signed, December 31, 1831, the cele- 
brated “ Declaration of the Freemasons 
of Boston and Vicinity”; and at the 
fiftieth anniversary of that event, which 
was celebrated in Boston two years ago, 
Mr. Wilder responded for the survivors, 
six of the signers being present. He 
has received all the Masonic degrees, 
including the 33d, or highest and last 
honor of the fraternity. At the World’s 
Masonic Convention, in 1867, at Paris, 
he was the only delegate from the United 
States who spoke at the banquet. 

On the seventh of November, 1849, a 
festival of the Sons of New Hampshire 
was celebrated in Boston. ‘The Honor- 
able Daniel Webster presided, and Mr. 
Wilder was the first vice-president. Fif- 
teen hundred sons of the Granite State 
were present. The association again met 
on the twenty-ninth of October, 1852, 
to participate in the obsequies of Mr. 
Webster at Faneuil Hall. On this occa- 
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sion the legislature, and other citizens, 
of New Hampshire were received at 
the Lowell railway-station, and were 
addressed by Mr. Wilder in behalf of 
the sons of that State resident 
Boston. ' 

The Sons celebrated their second fes- 
tival, November 2, 1853, at which Mr. 
Wilder occupied the chair as president, 
and delivered one of his most eloquent 
speeches. They assembled again, on 
June 20, 1861, to receive and-welcome 
a New Hampshire regiment of volun- 
teers, and escort them to the Music 
Hall, where Mr. Wilder addressed them 
in a patriotic speech on their departure 
for the field of battle. 

The two hundred and twenty-fifth 
anniversary of the settlement of Dor- 
chester was celebrated on the Fourth 
of July, 1855. The oration was by 
Edward Everett ; Mr. Wilder presided, 
and delivered an able address. On the 
central tablet of the great pavilion was 
this inscription: “ Marshall P. Wilder, 
president of the day. Blessed is he 
that turneth the waste places into a 
garden, and maketh the wilderness to 
blossom as a rose.” 

In January, 1868, he was solicited to 
take the office of president of the New 
England Historic Genealogical Society, 
vacated by the death of Governor An- 
drew. He was ynanimously elected, and 
is now serving the seventeenth year of 
his presidency. At every annual meet- 
ing he has delivered an appropriate 
address. In his first address he urged 
the importance of procuring a suitable 
building for the society. In 1870, he 
said: “The time has now arrived when 
absolute necessity, public sentiment, and 
personal obligations, demand that this 
work be done, and done quickly.” 
Feeling himself pledged by this ad- 
dress, he, as chairman of the committee 
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then appointed, devoted three months 
entirely to the object of soliciting funds, 
during which time more than forty 
thousand dollars was generously con- 
tributed by friends of the association ; 
and thus the handsome edifice at No. 18 
Somerset Steeet was procured. This 
building was dedicated to the use of 
the society, March 18, 1871. He has 
since obtained donations, amounting to 
upward of twelve thousand dollars, as 
a fund for paying the salary of the 
librarian. 

In 1859, he presided at the first pub- 
lic meeting called in Boston, in regard 
to the collocation of institutions on the 
Back Bay lands, where the splendid 
edifices of the Boston Society of Natural 
History and the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology now stand. Of the latter 
institution he has been a vice-president, 
and the chairman of its Society of 
Arts, and a director from the beginning. 
General Francis A. Walker, the present 
president of the Institute, bore this tes- 
timony to his efforts in its behalf at the 
banquet to Mr. Wilder on his eighty- 
fifth anniversary: “Through all the 
early efforts to attract the attention of 
the legislature and the people to the 
importance of industrial and art educa- 
tion, and through the severe struggles 
which so painfully tried the courage 
and the faith even of those who most 
strongly and ardently believed in the 
mission of the Institute, as well as 
through the happier years of fruition, 
while the efforts put forth in the days 
of darkness and despondency were 
bearing their harvest of success and 
fame, Colonel Wilder was through all 
one of the most constant of the mem- 
bers of the government in his attend- 
ance; one of the most hopeful in his 
views of the future of the school; ever 
a wise counsellor and a steadfast ally.” 
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He was one of the twelve representa- 
tive men appointed to receive the Prince 
of Wales in 1860, at the banquet given 
him in Boston, Edward Everett being 
chairman of the committee; also one 
of the commissioners in behalf of the 
Universal Exposition in Paris, 1867, 
when he was placed at the head of 
the committee on horticulture and the 
cultivation and products of the vine, 
the report of which was published by 
act of Congress. 

In 1869, he made a trip to the South, 
for the purpose of examining its re- 
sources; and in 1870, with a large 
party, he visited California. The result 
of Mr. Wilder’s observations has been 
given to the public in a lecture before 
the Massachusetts State Board of Agri- 
culture, which was repeated before the 
Boston Mercantile Library Association, 
Amherst College, the Massachusetts 
Agricultural College, Dartmouth Col- 
lege, the Horticultural Society, the 
merchants of Philadelphia, and bodies 
in other places. 

His published speeches and writings 
now amount to nearly one hundred in 
number. A list to the year 1873 is 
printed in the Cyclopedia of American 
Literature. Dartmouth College, as a 
testimonial to his services in science 
and literature, conferred upon him, in 
the year 1877, the degree of Doctor 
of Philosophy. 

The Honorable Paul A. Chadbourne, 
LL.D., late president of Williams College 
in a recent Memoir of Mr. Wilder 
remarks: “The interest which Colonel 
Wilder has always manifested in the 
progress of education, as well as the 
value and felicitous style of his numer- 
ous writings, would lead one to infer at 
once that his varied knowledge and 
culture are the results of college edu- 
cation. But he is only another illus- 
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trious example of the men who, with 
only small indebtedness to schools, 
have proved to the world that real men 
can imake themselves known as such 
without the aid of the college, as we 
have abundantly learned that the col- 
lege can never make a man of one 
who has not in him the elements of 
noble manhood before he enters its 
halls.” 

In 1820, Mr. Wilder married Miss Try- 
phosa Jewett, daughter of Dr. Stephen 
Jewett, of Rindge, a lady of great per- 
sonal attractions. She died on a visit 
to that town, July 21, 1831, leaving 
four children. On the twenty-ninth of 
August, 1833, Mr. Wilder was united to 
Miss Abigail, daughter of Captain David 
Baker, of Franklin, Massachusetts, a 
lady of education, accomplishments, 
and piety, who died of consumption, 
April 4, 1854, leaving five children. 
He was married a third time on the 
eighth of September, 1855, to her sis- 
ter, Miss Julia Baker, who was admira- 
bly qualified to console him and make 
his dwelling cheerful, and who has two 
sons, both living. No man has been 
more blessed in domestic life. We 
know not where there would be a more 
pleasing picture of peace and content- 
ment exhibited than is found in this 
happy family. In all his pursuits and 
avocations, Mr. Wilder seems to have 
realized and practised that grand prin- 
ciple, which has such a bearing and 
influence on the whole course of life — 
the philosophy of habit, a power almost 
omnipotent for good orevil. His lei- 
sure hours he devotes to his pen, which 
already has filled several large volumes 
with descriptions and delineations of 
fruits and flowers, proved under his own 
inspection, and other matters pertaining 
to his various relations in life. 

Colonel Wilder has shown us by his 
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life what an individual may accomplish 
by industry, perseverance, and the con- 
centration of the intellectual powers on 
grand objects. Without these, no talent, 
no mere good fortune could have placed 
him in the high position he has at- 
tained as a public benefactor. He 
has been pre-eminent in the establish- 
ment and development of institutions. 
Few gentlemen have been called upon 
so often, and upon such various occa- 
sions, to take the chair at public meet- 
ings or preside over constituted socie- 
ties. Few have acquitted themselves 
so happily, whether dignity of pres- 
ence, amenity of address, fluency of 
speech, or dispatch of business, be 
taken into consideration. As a presid- 
ing officer he seems “to the manner 
born.” His personal influence has 
been able to magnetize a_half-dying 
body into new and active life. This 
strong personal characteristic is espe- 
cially remarked among his friends. 
No one can approach him in doubt, 
in despondency, or in embarrassment, 
and leave him without a higher hope, 
a stronger courage, and a manilier faith 
in himself. The energy which has 
impelled him to labor still exists. 

Mr. Wilder is now president of the 
New England Historic Genealogical 
Society, the American Pomological 
Society, and the Massachusetts Agri- 
cultural Club. He is senior trustee of 
the Massachusetts Agricultural College, 
and senior member of the State Board 
of Agriculture, and of the executive 
committee of the Massachusetts Horti- 
cultural Society. He is senior director 
in the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, the Hamilton National Bank, 
the New England Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company, and the Home Savings 
Bank. He is an honorary member ef 
the Royal Historical Society of Gre«t 
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Britain; a corresponding member of 
the Royal Horticultural Society of 
London, and the Société Centrale d’ 
Horticulture of France; and a fellow 
of the Reale Accademia Araldica Itali- 
ana of Pisa. 

Well did Governor Bullock on a 
public occasion speak of Mr. Wilder as 
‘one who has applied the results of 
his well-earned commercial earnings so 
liberally that in every household and 
at every fireside in America, when the 
golden fruits of summer and autumn 
gladden the sideboard and the hearth- 
stone, his name, his generosity, and his 
labors are known and honored.” He 
is also known and honored abroad. 
The London Gardener’s Chronicle, the 
leading agricultural paper in Europe, 
in April, 1872, gave his portrait and 


a sketch of his life, in which is 
introduced the following merited 
compliment : — 


“We are glad to have the opportun- 
ity of laying before our readers the por- 
trait of one of the most distinguished 
of transatlantic horticulturists, and one 
who, by his zeal, industry, and determi- 
nation, has not only conferred lasting 
benefits on his native country, but has 
by his careful experiments in hybridiza- 
tion and fruit-culture laid the horticul- 
turists of all nations under heavy obliga- 
tions to him. The name and reputa- 
tion of Marshall P. Wilder is as highly 
esteemed in Great Britain as they are in 
America.” 

In closing this sketch, we may re- 
mark that complimentary banquets were 
given him on the eightieth and the 
eighty-fifth anniversaries of his birth. 
On the former occasion, September 22, 
1878, the Reverend James H. Means, 
D.D., his pastor for nearly thirty years, 
the Honorable Charles L. Flint, secre- 
tary of the Board of Agriculture, the 
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Honorable John Phelps Putnam, judge 
of the Massachusetts Superior Court, 
and others, paid tributes to the high 
moral character, the benevolent dispo- 
sition, and the eminent services, of the 
honored guest of the evening. 

The last banquet, September 22, 
1883, on his completing the ripe age of 
eighty-five, was a much more important 
occasion. The banquet was held, as the 
former was, at the Parker House, in 
Boston, and over one hundred gentle- 
men participated, among whom were 
some of the most distinguished persons 
in this and other States. Charlies H. 
B. Breck, Esq., vice-president of the 
Massachusetts Horticultural Society pre- 
sided, and the venerable Reverend Dr. 
George W. Blagden invoked a blessing. 
Mr. Breck addressed Mr. Wilder, who 
responded. Addresses were then made 
by a number of Mr. Wilder’s friends, 
among them the Honorable Alexander 
H. Rice and the Honorable Nathaniel 
P. Banks, ex-governors of Massachu- 
setts, his Honor Oliver Ames, lieuten- 
ant-governor of the State, his Honor 
Albert Palmer, mayor of Boston, Gen- 
eral Joshua L. Chamberlain, ex-governor 
of Maine, the Honorable Frederick 
Smyth, ex-governor of New Hampshire, 
Professor J. C. Greenough, president 
of the Massachusetts Agricultural Col- 
lege, General Francis A. Walker, presi- 
dent of the [Institute of Technology, 
the Honorable Francis B. Hayes, presi- 
dent of the Horticultural Society, the 
Reverend Edmund F. Slafter, corre- 
sponding secretary of the New Eng- 
land Historic Genealogical Society, 
John E. Russell, secretary of the 
State Board of Agriculture, and Major 
Ben: Perley Poore, secretary of the 
United States Agricultural Society, and 
ex-commander of the Ancient and 
Honorable Artillery Company. Other 
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societies with which Mr. Wilder is con- 
nected were also represented, as the 
Massachusetts Society for the Promo- 
tion of Agriculture, the New England 
Agricultural Society, the New England 
Life Insurance Company, the Hamilton 
Bank, the Home Savings Bank, the 
Grand Lodge of Masons, and the 
Second Church of Dorchester. Letters 
were received from the Honorable Rob- 
ert C. Winthrop, president of the Mas- 
sachusetts Historical Society, his Excel- 
lency Benjamin F. Butler, governor, and 
the Honorables John D. Long, William 
Claflin, and Thomas Talbot, ex-gov- 
ernors of the State, Dr. Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, the Honorable Dr. George B. 
Loring, United States Commissioner of 
Agriculture, and the Honorable Francis 
W. Bird, president of the Bird Club. 
The addresses and letters are to be 
printed in full. A few extracts follow : 

Dr. Holmes referred to Mr. Wilder 
as: “The venerable and venerated 
friend wio has outlived the fruits of 
fourscore seasons, and is still ripening 
as if his life were all summer.” 

Mr. Winthrop wrote: “No other 
man has done so much for our fields 
and gardens and orchards. He has 
distinguished himself in many other 
lines of life, and his relations to the 
Legislature of Massachusetts and to 
the Historic Genealogical Society will 
not soon be forgotten. But his name 
will have its most enduring and most 
enviable association with the flowers 
and fruits for whose culture he was fore- 
most in striving, both by precept and 
example. He deserves a grateful re- 
membrance as long as a fine pear is 
relished or a brilliant bouquet admired.” 

Governor Rice said: “There is 
hardly a public enterprise of the last 
three generations, scarcely a pursuit in 
ife, or an institution of patriotism, dis- 
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cipline, or charity, that does not bear 
the signet of his touch and feel the 
vigor of his co-operation. Why, sir, it 
may be said, almost with literal truth, 
that the trees which this great arborist 
has planted and cultivated and loved 
are not more numerous than the evi- 
dences of his handiwork in all the useful 
and beneficent departments of life ; and 
all the flowers that shall grow to the end 
of time ought to bear fragrance to his 
memory.” 

Mayor Palmer said: “Time would 
fail me to recount his great and honor- 
able services to society and the State. 
It must suffice to say that no name of 
this century is written more imperish- 
ably in the affection and esteem of 
Boston and Massachusetts than the 
name of him, our honored guest.” 

Dr. Loring wrote: “It is with pride 
and satisfaction that the business asso- 
ciations of the city of Boston can point 
to him as a representative of that mer- 
cantile integrity which gives that city its 
distinguished position among the great 
commercial centres of the world.” 

Governor Banks said: “I can scarcely 
enumerate, much less analyze, the nu- 
merous and important social and na- 
tional enterprises which make the char- 
acter and career of our distinguished 
guest illustrious.” 

Governor Chamberlain said: “We 
rejoice in this honored old age, — this 
youth, rounded, beautified, and sweet- 
ened into supreme manhood; and we 
rejoice also that it shall remain for after 
times an example and inspiration for all 
who would live true lives, and win the 
honor that comes here and hereafter to 
noble character.” 

President Greenough thus spoke : — 
“The line of buildings which to-day at 
Amherst graces one of the fairest land- 
scapes in New England, and the sound 
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and practical education which they were 
built to secure, are to be a lasting mon- 
ument to his foresight, his patriotism, 
and his eloquent persuasion.” 

Mr. Russell said: “ ‘To him the agri- 
culture of the Commonwealth owes a 
debt that can never be paid; the 
records of our board are a monument 
of his good works more enduring than 
brass. And, sir, in view of his venerable 
years, so lightly borne, his interest in all 
the active affairs of men, and his con- 
tinued powers of social enjoyment, I 
may well repeat the wish of the poet 
Horace, expressed in one of his invoca- 
tions to the Emperor Augustus: ‘Serus 
in coelum redeas.’” 
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Major Poore said: “ Mr. President, 
I am confident that the distinguished 
gentlemen around these tables will long 
remember to-night, and recall with 
pleasure its varied homages to Colonel 
Wilder, thankful that we have so pure a 
shrine, so bright an oracle, as the com- 
mon property of all who reverence 
virtue, admire manhood, or aspire to 
noble deeds. Succeeding years will not 
dim the freshness of Colonel Wilder’s 
fame ; and the more frequently we drink 
at this fountain, the sweeter we shall 
find its waters. 


* You may break, you may shatter the vase, if you will, 
But the scent of the roses will hang round it still.’” 


THE MIDDLESEX CANAL. 
By Lorin L. Dame, A.M. 


THE curious traveller may still 
trace with little difficulty the line of 
the old Middlesex canal, with here 
and there a break, from the basin at 
Charlestown to its junction with 
the Merrimac at Middlesex village. 
Like an accusing ghost, it never 
strays far from the Boston & Low- 
ell Railroad, to which it owes its 
untimely end. 

At Medford, the Woburn sewer 
runs along one portion of its bed, 
the Spot pond water-pipes an- 
other. The tow-path, at one point, 
marks the course of the defunct 
Mystic Valley Railroad ; at others, it 
has been metamorphosed into sec- 
tions of the highway; at others, it 
survives as a cow-path or woodland 
lane ; at Wilmington, the stone sides 
of a lock have become the lateral 
walls of a dwelling-house cellar. 

Judging the canal by the pecuniary 
recompense it brought its projectors, 


it must be admitted a dismal failure ; 
yet its inception was none the less a 
comprehensive, far-reaching scheme, 
which seemed to assure a future of 
ample profits and great public use- 
fulness. Inconsiderable as this work 
may appear compared with the 
modern achievements of engineering, 
it was, for the times, a gigantic 
undertaking, beset with difficulties 
scarcely conceivable to-day. Boston 
was a small town of about twenty 
thousand inhabitants; Medford, Wo- 
burn, and Chelmsford were insignif- 
icant villages ; and Lowell was as yet 
unborn, while the valley of the Mer- 
rimac, northward into New Hamp- 
shire, supported a sparse agricultural 
population. But the outlook was 
encouraging. It was a period of 
rapid growth and marked improve- 
ments. The subject of closer com- 
munication with the interior early 


became a vital question. Turnpikes, 
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controlled by corporations, were the 
principal avenues over which country 
firewood, and 
building-stone found their way to the 
little metropolis. 
at country 
inns, the frequent tolls, and the in- 
evitable wear and tear of teaming, 


produce, lumber, 
The cost of enter- 


tainment the various 


ennanced very materially the price 
The Middlesex 
canal was the first step towards the 
solution of the problem of cheap 
transportation. 


of all these articles. 


The plan originated 
with the Hon. James Sullivan, who 
was for six years a judge of the Su- 
preme Court of Massachusetts, attor- 
ney-general from 1790 to 1807, and 
governor in 1807 and 1808, dying 
while holding the latter office. 

A brief glance at the map of the 
New England States will bring out 
in bold relief the full significance of 
Sullivan’s scheme. It will be seen 
that the Merrimac river, after pursu- 
ing a southerly course as far as Mid- 
dlesex village, turns abruptly to the 
north-east. A canal from Charles- 
town mill-pond to this bend of the 
river, a distance of 2714 miles, would 
open a continuous water-route of 
eighty miles to Concord, N.H. 
From this point, taking advantage of 
Lake Sunapee, a canal could easily 
be run in a north-westerly direction 
to the Connecticut at Windsor, Vt. ; 
and thence, making use of inter- 
mediate streams, communication 
could be opened with the St. Law- 
rence. The speculative mind of 
Sullivan dwelt upon the pregnant 
results that must follow the connec- 
tion of Boston with New Hampshire 
and possibly Vermont and Canada. 
He consulted his friend, Col. Baldwin, 
sheriff of Middlesex, who had a nat- 
ural taste for engineering, and they 
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came to the conclusion that the plan 
was Should the under- 
taking succeed between Concord and 
Boston, the gradual increase in pop- 
ulation and traffic would in time 
warrant the completion of the pro- 
gramme. 


feasible. 


Even should communica- 
tion never be established beyond 
Concord, the commercial advantages 
of opening to the market the unde- 
veloped resources of upper New 
Hampshire would be a sufficient 
Accordingly, James 
Sullivan, Loammi Baldwin, Jonathan 
Porter, Samuel Swan, and five mem- 
bers of the Hall family at Medford, 
petitioned the General Court for an 
act of incorporation. A charter was 
granted, bearing date of June 22, 
1793, ** incorporating James Sullivan, 
Esq., and others, by the name of the 
Proprietors of the Middlesex Canal,” 
and on the same day was signed by 
His Excellency John Hancock, Gov- 
ernor of the Commonwealth. By 
this charter the proprietors were 
authorized to lay such assessments 
from time to time as might be re- 
quired for the construction of the 
canal. 

At their first meeting the proprie 
tors intrusted the management of the 
corporation to a board of thirteen 
members, who were to choose a pres- 
ident and vice-presidents from their 
own number, the entire board subject 
to annual election. Boston capital- 
ists subscribed freely, and Russell, 
Gore, Barrell, Craigie, and Brooks 
appear among the earliest directors. 
This board organized on the rth of 
October by the choice of James Sulli- 
van as president, and Col. Baldwin 
and John Brooks (afterwards Gov. 
Brooks) vice-presidents. The 
first step was to make the necessary 


justification. 


as 
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surveys between the Charlestown 
basin and the Merrimac at Chelms- 
ford; but the science of engineering 
was in its infancy, and it was difficult 
to find a competent person to under- 
take the task. At length Samuel 
Thompson, of Woburn, was engaged 
to make a preliminary survey ; but the 
directors, not wholly satisfied with 
his report, afterwards secured the 
services of Samuel Weston, an emi- 
nent English engineer, then employed 
in Pennsylvania on the Potomac ca- 
nals. His report, made Aug. 2, 1794, 
was favorable ; and it is interesting to 
compare his figures with those of 
Mr. Thompson. As calculated by 
Thompson, the ascent from Medford 
bridge to the Concord river, at 
Billerica, was found to be 6S} ft.; 
the actual difference in level, as found 
by Weston, was 104 ft. By Thomp- 
son’s survey there was a further ascent 
of 163 ft. to the Merrimac; when, in 
fact, the water at Billerica bridge is 
almost 25 ft. above the Merrimac at 
Chelmsford. 

Col. Baldwin, who superintended 
the construction of the canal, removed 
the first turf, Sept. 10, 1794. The 
progress was slow and attended with 
many embarrassments. The purchase 
of land from more than one hundred 
proprietors demanded skilful diplo- 
macy. Most of the lands used for 
the canal were acquired by voluntary 
sale, and conveyed in fee-simple to 
the corporation. Sixteen lots were 
taken under authority of the Court of 
Sessions; while for thirteen neither 
deed nor record could be found when 
the corporation came to an end. 
Some of the land was never paid for, 
as the owner refused to accept the 
sum awarded. The compensation 
ranged from about $150 an acre in 
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Medford to $25 in Billerica. The 
numerous conveyances are all in 
Sullivan’s handwriting. 

Labor was not easily procured, 
probably from the scarcity of laborers, 
as the wages paid, $10 a month and 
board, were presumably as much as 
could be earned in manual labor else- 
where. ‘+ An order was sent to Eng- 
land for a levelling instrument made 
by S. & W. Jones, of London, and 
this was the only instrument used for 
engineering purposes after the first 
survey by Weston.” Two routes 
were considered ; the rejected route 
was forty years later selected for the 
Lowell Railroad. The canal, 30 ft. 
wide, 4 ft. deep, with 20 locks, 7 
aqueducts, and crossed by 50 bridges, 
was, in 1802, sufficiently completed 
for the admission of water, and the 
following year was opened to public 
navigation from the Merrimac to the 
Charles. Its cost, about $500,000, of 
which one-third was for land damages, 
was but little more than the estimate. 
Commencing at Charlestown mill- 
pond, it passed through Medford, 
crossing the Mystic by a wooden 
aqueduct of 100 ft., to Horn pond in 
Woburn. Traversing Woburn and 
Wilmington it crossed the Shawshine 
by an aqueduct of 137 ft., and strack 
the Concord, from which it receives its 
water, at Billerica Mills. Entering 
the Concord by a stone guard-lock, 
it crossed, with a floating tow-path, 
and passed out on the northern side 
through another stone guard-lock ; 
thence it descended 27 ft., in a course 


of 5} miles, through Chelmsford to 
the Merrimac, making its entire 
length 27} m. 


The proprietors made Charlestown 
bridge the eastern terminus for their 
boats, but ultimately communication 
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was opened with the markets and 
wharves upon the harbor, through 
Mill Creek, over a section of which 
Blackstone street now extends. 

As the enterprise had the confidence 
of the business community, money 
for prosecuting the work had been 
procured with comparative ease. The 
stock was divided into Soo shares, 
and among the original stockholders 
appear the names of Ebenezer and 
Dudley Hall, Oliver Wendall, John 
Adams of Quincy, Peter C. Brooks 
of Medford, and Andrew Craigie of 
Cambridge. The stock had steadily 
advanced from $25 a share in the 
autumn of 1794 to $473 in 1803, the 
year the canal was opened, touching 
$500 in 1804. Then a decline set in, 
a few dollars at a time, till 1816, 
when its market value was $300 with 
few takers, although the canal was 
in successful operation, and, in 1814, 
the obstructions in the Merrimac had 
been surmounted, so that canal boats, 
locking into the river at Chelmsford, 
had been poled up stream as far as 
Concord. 

Firewood and lumber always 
formed a very considerable item in 
the business of the canal. The navy- 
yard at Charlestown and the ship- 
yards on the Mystic form any years 
relied upon the canal for the greater 
part of the timber used in shipbuild- 
ing; and work was sometimes seri- 
ously retarded by low water in the 
Merrimac, which interfered with 
transportation. ‘Che supply of oak 
and pine about Lake Winnipiseogee, 
and along the Merrimac and its trib- 
utaries, was thought to be practi- 
cally inexhaustible. In the opinion 
of Daniel Webster, the value of this 
timber had been increased $5,000,000 
by the canal. Granite from Tyngsbor- 
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ough, and agricultural products from 
a great extent of fertile country, found 
their way along this channel to 
Boston; while the return boats sup- 
plied taverns and country stores with 
their annual stock of goods. The 
receipts from tolls, rents, etc. were 
steadily increasing, amounting, 


in 1812 to $12,600, 


** 1813 ** 16,800, 
“* 1814 ** 25,700, 
** 1815 ** 29,200, 
** 1816 ** 32,600, 


Yet, valuable, useful, and produc- 
tive as the canal had proved itself, it 
had lost the confidence of the public, 
and, with a few exceptions, of the 
proprietors themselves. The reason 
for this state of sentiment can easily 
be shown. The general depression 
of business on account of the embargo 
and the war of 1812 had its effect 
upon the canal. In the deaths of 
Gov. Sullivan and Col. Baldwin, in 
the same year, 1808, the enterprise 
was deprived of the wise and ener- 
getic counsellors to whom it owed its 
existence. 

The aqueducts and most of the 
locks, being built of wood, required 
large sums for annual repairs; the 
expenses arising from imperfections 
in the banks, and from the erection 
of toll-houses and public houses for 
the accommodation of the boatmen, 
were considerable; but the heaviest 
expenses were incurred in opening 
the Merrimac for navigation. From 
Concord, N.H., to the head of the 
canal the river has a fall of 123 ft., 
necessitating various locks and canals. 
The Middlesex Canal Corporation 
contributed to the building of the 
Wiccasee locks and canals, $12,000; 
Union locks and canals, $49,932; 
Hookset canal, $6,750; Bow canal 
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and locks, $14,115, making a sum 
total of $82,797 to be paid from the 
income of the Middlesex canal. 

The constant demand for money 
in excess of the incomes had proved 
demoralizing. Funds had been raised 
from time to time by lotteries. Inthe 
Columbian **Centinel & Massachusetts 
Federalist” of Aug. 15, 1804, appears 
an advertisement of the Amoskeag 
Canal Lottery, 6,000 tickets at $5, 
with an enumeration of prizes. The 
committee, consisting of Phillips Pay- 
son, Samuel Swan, Jr., and Loammi 
Baldwin, Jr., appealed to the public 
for support, assuring the subscribers 
that all who did not draw prizes 
would get the full value of their 
money in the reduced price of fuel. 

In 1816 the Legislature of Massa- 
chusetts granted the proprietors of 
the canal, in consideration of its use- 
fulness to the public, two townships 
of land in the district of Maine, near 
Moosehead lake. This State aid, 
however, proved of no immediate 
service, as purchasers could not be 
found for several years for property 
so remote. Appeals to capitalists, 
lotteries, and State aid proved insuffi- 
cient; the main burden fell upon the 
stockholders. In accordance with 
the provisions of the charter, assess- 
ments had been levied, as occasion 
required, up to 1816, 99 in number, 
amounting to $670 per share; and 
the corporation was still staggering 
under a debt of $64,000. Of course, 
during all this time, no dividends 
could be declared. 

Under these unpromising condi- 
tions a committee, consisting of Josiah 
Quincy, Joseph Hall, and Joseph 
Coolidge, Jr., was appointed to devise 
the appropriate remedy. ‘In the 
opinion of your committee,” the re- 
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port reads, “the real value of the 
property, at this moment, greatly 
exceeds the market value, and many 
years will not elapse before it will 
be considered among the best of all 
practicable monied investments. The 
Directors contemplate no further ex- 
tension of the canal. Zhe work 7s 
done, both the original and subsi- 
diary canals. . . . Let the 
actual incomes of the canal be as 
great as they may, so long as they 
are consumed in payment of debts 
and interest on loans, the aspect of 
the whole is that of embarrassment 
and mortgage. The present rates of 
income, if continued, and there is 
every rational prospect, not only of 
its continuance, but of its great and 
rapid increase, will enable the cor- 
poration—when relieved of _ its 
present liabilities, — at once to com- 
mence a series of certain,. regular, 
and satisfactory dividends.” They 
accordingly recommended a final as- 
sessment of $So per share, completely 
to extinguish all liabilities. This 
assessment, the tooth since the com- 
mencement, was levied in 1817, 
making a sum total of $600,000, ex- 
torted from the long-suffering stock- 
holders. If to this sum the interest 
of the various assessments be added, 
computed to Feb. 1, 1819, the date of 
the first dividend, the actual cost of 
each share is found to have been 
$1,455.25. 

The prosperity of the canal prop- 
erty now seemed fully assured. 
The first dividend, though only $15, 
was the promise of golden showers 
in the near future, and the stock 
once more took an upward flight. 
From 1819 to 1836 were the palmy 
days of the canal, unvexed with 
debts, and subject to very moderate 
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expenses for annual repairs and man- 
agement. 

It is difficult to ascertain the whole 
number of boats employed at any one 
time. Many were owned and run 
by the proprietors of the canal; and 
many were constructed and run by 
private parties who paid the regular 
tolls for whatever merchandise they 
transported. Boats belonging to the 


same parties were conspicuously 
numbered, like railway cars to-day. 
From ‘* Regulations relative to the 
Navigation of the Middlesex Canal,” 
a pamphlet published in 1830, it 
appears that boats were required to be 
not less than 4o ft. nor more than 75 ft. 
in length and not less than 9g ft. nor 
Two 
men, a driver and steersman, usually 
made up the working force ; the boats, 


more than 9% ft. in width. 


however, that went up the Merrimac 
required three men, one to steer, and 
The Lowell boats car- 
ried 20 tons of coal; 15 tons were suf- 
ficient freight for Concord ; when the 
water in the Merrimac was low, not 
more than 6 or 7 tons could be taken 
up the river. About 1830 the boat- 
men received $15 per month. 
Lumber was transported in rafts of 
about 75 ft. long and 9 ft. wide; and 
these rafts, not exceeding ten in 
number, were often united in 
‘*bands.” A band of seven to ten 
rafts required the services of five 
men, including the driver. Boats 
were drawn by horses, and lumber 
by oxen; and “ luggage boats” were 
required to make two and a half miles 
an hour, while ‘* passage boats” at- 
tained a speed of four miles. Boats 
of the same class, and going the same 
way, were not allowed to pass each 
other, thus making “ racing” impos- 
sible on the staid waters of the old 


two to pole. 
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canal. Whenever a boat approached 
a lock, the conductor sounded his 
horn to secure the prompt attention 
of the lock-tender; but due regard 
was paid to the religious sentiment 
of New England. Travelling in the 
canal being permitted on Sundays, 
‘*in consideration of the distance 
from home at which those persons 
using it generally are, it may be rea- 
sonably expected that they should not 
disturb those places of public worship 
near which they pass, nor occasion 
any noise to interrupt the tranquillity 
of the day. Therefore, it is estab- 
lished that no Signzal- Horn shall be 
used or blown on Sundays.” 

The tariff varied greatly from year 
to year. In 1827 the rate from 
Lowell to Boston was $2.00 the 
gross ton; but many articles were 
carried on much lower terms. 

On account of liability of damage 
to the banks of the canal, all naviga- 
tion ceased at dark; hence, at every 
lock, or series of locks, a tavern was 
established. These were all owned 
by the corporation, and were often 
let to the lock-tender, who eked out 
his income by the accommodation of 
boatmen and horses. The Bunker 
Hill Tavern, in Charlestown, situated 
so as to accommodate both county 
and canal travel, was leased, in 1830, 
for $350; in 1838, it let for $500. 
The Horn Pond House, at Woburn, 
in 1838, was leased for $700. In 
1825, a two-story dwelling-house, 
36X18, built at a cost of $1,400, for 
the accommodation of boatmen and 
raftsmen, at Charlestown, rented, 
with stable attached, for $140. In 
all these cases, the real estate was 
supposed to pay ten per cent. 

Some of these canal-taverns estab- 
lished a wide reputation for good 
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cheer, and boatmen contrived to be 
overtaken by night in their vicinity. 
Sometimes fifteen or twenty boats 
would be detained at one of these 
favorite resorts, and a jolly crowd 
fraternized in the primitive bar-room. 
The temperance sentiment had not 
yet taken a firm hold in New England. 
‘‘Flip” was the high-toned beverage 
of those days; but ‘ black-strap,” a 
compound of rum and molasses, sold 
at three cents a glass, was the partic- 
ular ‘‘ vanity” of the boatmen. In 
the smaller taverns, a barrel of old 
Medford, surmounted by a pitcher 
of molasses, scorning the flimsy sub- 
terfuges of modern times, boldly 
invited its patrons to draw and mix 
at their own sweet will. ‘* Plenty of 
drunkenness, Uncle Joe, in those 
days?” we queried of an ancient 
boatman who was dilating upon the 
good old times. ‘* Bless your heart, 
no!” was the answer. ‘* Mr. Eddy 
didn’t put up with no drunkards on 
the canal. They could drink all 
night, sir, and be steady as an eight- 
day clock in the morning.” 

When the feverish haste born of 
the locomotive and telegraph had not 
yet infected society, a trip over the 
canal in the passenger-packet, the 
**Governor Sullivan,” must have 
been an enjoyable experience. Pro- 
tected by iron rules from the dangers 
of collision; undaunted by squalls 
of wind, realizing, should the craft be 
capsized, that he had nothing to 
do but walk ashore, the traveller, 
speeding along at the leisurely pace 
of four miles per hour, had ample 
time for observation and reflection. 
Seated, in summer, under a capa- 
cious awning, he traversed the valley 
of the Mystic skirting the picturesque 
shores of Mystic pond. Instead of a 
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foreground of blurred landscape, van- 
ishing, ghostlike, ere its features 
could be fairly distinguished, soft 
bits of characteristic New England 
scenery, clear cut as cameos, lingered 
caressingly on his vision ; green mead- 
ows, fields riotous with blossomed 
clover, fragrant orchards, and quaint 
old farmhouses, with a background of 
low hills wooded to their summits. 

Passing under bridges, over rivers, 
between high embankments, and 
through deep cuttings, floated up hill 
by a series of locks, he marvelled at 
this triumph of engineering, and, if he 
were a director, pictured the manu- 
factories that were to spring up along 
this great thoroughfare, swelling its 
revenues for all time. 

The tow-path of the canal was a 
famous promenade. Upon Sunday 
afternoons, especially, numerous pe- 
destrians from the dusty city strolled 
along the canal for a breath of fresh 
air and a glimpse of the open country, 
through the Royal estate in Medford, 
past the substantial old-fashioned 
mansion-house of Peter C. Brooks, 
as far, perhaps, as the Baldwin estate, 
and the birthplace of Count Rumford, 
in Woburn. ‘I love that old tow- 
path,” said Uncle Joe. ‘*’ Twas thereI 
courted my wife; and every time the 
boat went by she came tripping out 
to walk a piece with me! Bless you, 
sir the horses knew her step, and it 
wan’t so heavy, nuther.” 

Meanwhile, under the direction of 
Caleb Eddy, who assumed the agency 
of the corporation in 1825, bringing 
great business ability and unquench- 
able zeal to his task, the perishable 
wooden locks were gradually replaced 
with stone, a new stone dam was 
built at Billerica, and the service 
brought to a high state of efficiency. 
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The new dam was the occasion of a 
lawsuit brought by the proprietors 
of the Sudbury meadows, claiming 
damages to the extent of $10,000 for 
flooding their meadows. The defend- 
ants secured the services of Samuel 
Hoar, Esq., of Concord, assisted by 
the Hon. Daniel Webster, who 
accepted a retaining fee of $100 to 
‘* manage and argue the case in con- 
junction with Mr. Hoar. The cause 
was to have been tried November, 1833. 
Mr. Webster was called on by me 
and promised to examine the evidence 
and hold himself in readiness for the 
trial, but for some time before he was 
not to be found in Boston, at one time 
at New York, at another in Phila- 
delphia, and so on from place to place 
so that I am satisfied no dependance 
can be placed with certainty upon 
his assistance, and,” plaintively con- 
cludes the agent, ‘* our $100 has 
gone to profit and loss account.” 

On the other side was the Hon. 
Jeremiah Mason, assisted by Franklin 
Dexter, Esq. This case was decided 
the following year adversely to the 
plaintiffs. 

With the accession of business 
brought by the corporations at 
Lowell, the prospect for increased 
dividends in the future was extremely 
encouraging. The golden age of 
the canal appeared close at hand; 
but the fond hopes of the proprietors 
were once more destined to disap- 
pointment. Even the genius of 
Tames Sullivan had not foreseen the 
railway locomotive. In 1829 a pe- 
tition was presented to the Legislature 
for the survey of a railroad from Bos- 
ton to Lowell. The interests of the 
canal were seriously involved. A 
committee was promptly chosen to 
draw up for presentation to the Gen- 


eral Court ‘‘a remonstrance of the 
Proprietors of Middlesex Canal, 
against the grant of a charter to build 
a railroad from Boston to Lowell.” 
This remonstrance, signed by William 
Sullivan, Joseph Coolidge, and George 
Hallett, bears date of Boston, Feb. 12, 
1830, and conclusively shows how 
little the business men of fifty years 
ago anticipated the enormous devel- 
opment of our resources consequent 
upon the application of steam to 
transportation : — 


The remonstrants take pleasure in 
declaring, that they join in the common 
sentiment of surprise and commendation, 
that any intelligence and enterprise should 
have raised so rapidly and so permanently, 
such establishments as are seen at Lowell. 
The proprietors of these works have availed 
themselves of the canal, for their transpor- 
tation for all articles, except in the winter 
months and every effort has 
been made by this corporation to afford 
every facility, it was hoped and believed, 
to the entire satisfaction of the Lowell 
proprietors. The average annual amount 
of tolls paid by these proprietors has been 
only about four thousand dollars. It is 
believed no safer or cheaper mode of con- 
veyance can ever be established, nor any 
so well adapted for carrying heavy and 
bulky articles. To establish therefore a 
substitute for the canal alongside of it, 
and in many places within a few rods of it, 
and to do that which the canal was made 
to do, seems to be a measure not called 
for by any exigency, nor one which the 
Legislature can permit, without implicitly 
declaring that all investments of money in 
public enterprises must be subjected to the 
will of any applicants who think that they 
may benefit themselves without regard to 
older enterprises, which have a claim to 
protection from public authority. With 
regard, then, to transportation of tonnage 
goods, the means exist for all but the 
winter months, as effectually as any that 
can be provided. 

There is a supposed source of revenue 
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to a railroad, from carrying passengers. 
As to this, the remonstrants venture no 
opinion, except to say, that passengers are 
now carried, at all hours, as rapidly and 
safely as they are anywhere else in the 
world. 
strants 


‘ To this, the remon- 
would add, that the use of a 
railroad, for passengers only, has been 
tested by experience, nowhere, hitherto; 
and that it remains to be known, whether 
this is a mode which will command general 
confidence and approbation, and that, 
therefore, no facts are now before the 
public, which furnish the conclusion, that 
the grant of a railroad is a public exigency 
even for such a purpose. The Remon- 
strants would also add, that so far as they 
know and believe, there never can be a 
sufficient inducement to extend a railroad 
from Lowell westwardly and northwest- 
wardly, to the Connecticut, so as to make 
tt the great avenue to and from the in- 
terior, but that its termination must be at 
Lowell” (italics our own), ‘‘and, con- 
sequently that it is to bea substitute for 
the modes of transportation now in use 
between that place and Boston, and 
cannot deserve patronage from the suppo- 
sition that it is to be more extensively 


The Remonstrants, therefore, respect- 
fully submit: First, that there be no such 
exigency as will warrant the granting of 


the prayer for a railroad to and from Lo- 
well. 

Secondly, that, if that prayer be 
granted, provision should be made as a 
condition for granting it, that the Remon- 
strants shall be indemnified for the losses 
which will be thereby occasioned to 
them. 


This may seem the wilful blindness 
of self-interest; but the utterances of 
the press and the legislative debates of 
the period are similar in tone. In 
relation to another railroad, the ‘* Bos- 
ton Transcript” of Sept. 1, 1830, re- 
marks: ‘It is not astonishing that 
so much reluctance exists against 
plunging into doubtful speculations. 
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The public itself is di- 
vided as to the practicability of the 
Rail Road. If they expect the assist- 
ance of capitalists, they must stand 
ready to guarantee the percentum 
per annum; without this, all hopes 
of Rail Roads are visionary and chi- 
merical.” Ina report of legislative 
proceedings published in the ** Boston 
Courier,” of Jan. 25, 1830, Mr. Cogs- 
well, of Ipswich, remarked: ‘* Rail- 
ways, Mr. Speaker, may do well 
enough in old countries, but will 
never be the thing for so young a 
country as this. When you can 
make the rivers run back, it will be 
time enough to make a railway.” 
Notwithstanding the pathetic remon- 
strances and strange vaticinations of 
the canal proprietors, the Legislature 
incorporated the road and refused 
compensation to the canal. Even 
while the railroad was in process of 
construction, the canal directors do 
not seem to have realized the full 
gravity of the situation. They con- 
tinued the policy of replacing wood 
with stone, and made every effort to 
perfect the service in all its details; 
as late as 1836 the agent recom- 
mended improvements. The amount 
of tonnage continued to increase — 
the very sleepers used in the con- 
struction of the railway were boated, 
it is said, to points convenient for 
the workmen. 

In 1832 the canal declared a divi- 
dend of $22 per share; from 1834 to 
1837, inclusive, a yearly dividend of 
$30. 

The disastrous competition of the 
Lowell Railroad was now beginning 
tobe felt. In 1835 the Lowell goods 
conveyed by canal paid tonnage dues 
of $11,975.51; in 1836 the income 
from this source had dwindled to 
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$6,195-77- The canal dividends had 
been kept up to their highest mark 
by the sale of its townships in Maine 
and other real estate: but now they 
began to drop. The year the Lowell 
road went into full operation the 
receipts of the canal were reduced 
one-third; and when the Nashua & 
Lowell road went into full operation, 
in 1840, they were reduced another 
third. The board of directors waged 
a plucky warfare with the railroads, 
reducing the tariff on all articles, and 
almost abolishing it on some, till the 
expenditures of the canal outran its 
income; but steam came out trium- 
phant. Even sanguine Caleb Eddy 
became satisfied that longer competi- 
tion was vain, and set himself to the 
difficult task of saving fragments from 
the inevitable wreck. 

At this time (1843) Boston num- 
bered about 100,000 inhabitants, and 
was dependent for water upon cisterns 
and wells. The supply of water in 
the wells had been steadily diminish- 
ing for years, and what remained was 
necessarily subject to contamination 
from numberless sources. ‘One 
specimen which I analyzed,” said 
Dr. Jackson, ‘* which gave three per 
cent. of animal and vegetable putres- 
cent matter, was publicly sold as a 
mineral water; it was believed that 
water having such a remarkable fetid 
odor and nauseous taste, could be no 
other than that of a sulphur spring; 
but its medicinal powers vanished 
with the discovery that the spring 
arose from a neighboring drain.” 
Here was a_ golden opportunity. 
Eddy proposed to abandon the canal 
as a means of transportation, and 
convert it into an aqueduct for sup- 
plying the City of Boston with whole- 
some water. The sections between 
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the Merrimac and Concord at one 
extremity, and Charlestown mill- 
pond and Woburn at the other, were 
to be wholly discontinued. Flowing 
along the open channel of the canal 
from the Concord river to Horn-pond 
locks in Woburn, from thence it was 
to be conducted in iron pipes to a 
reservoir upon Mount Benedict in 
Charlestown, a hill eighty feet above 
the sea-level. 

The good quality of the Concord- 
river water was vouched for 
by the *‘ analysis of four able and 
practical chemists, Dr. Charles T. 
Jackson, of Boston; John W. Web- 
ster, of Cambridge University ; S. L. 
Dana, of Lowell, and A. A. Hayes, 
Esq., of the chemical works at Rox- 
bury.” The various legal questions 
involved were submitted to the Hon. 
Jeremiah Mason, who gave an opin- 
ion, dated Dec. 21, 1842, favorable 
tothe project. The form for an act 
of incorporation was drawn up; and 
a pamphlet was published, in 1843, 
by Caleb Eddy, entitled an ‘* Historical 
sketch of the Middlesex Canal, with 
remarks for the consideration of che 
Proprietors,” setting forth the new 
scheme in glowing colors. 

But despite the feasibility of the 
plan proposed, and the energy with 
which it was pushed, the agitation 
came to naught; and Eddy, despair- 
ing of the future, resigned his posi- 
tion as agent in 1845. Among the 
directors during these later years were 
Ebenezer Chadwick, Wm. Appleton, 
Wm. Sturgis, Charles F. Adams, 
A. A. Lawrence, and Abbott Law- 
rence; but no business ability could 
long avert the catastrophe. Stock 
fell to $150, and ‘inally the canal 
was discontinued, according to 
Amory’s Life of Sullivan, in 1846. 
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It would seem, however, that a 
revival of business was deemed within 
the range of possibilities, for in con- 
veyances made in 1852 the company 
reserved the right to use the land 
‘*for canalling purposes”; and the 
directors annually went through with 
the form of electing an agent and 
collector as late as 1853. 

‘Its vocation gone, and valueless 
for any other service,” says Amory, 
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‘*the canal property was sold for 
$130,000. After the final dividends, 
little more than the original assess- 
ments had been returned to the stock- 
holders.” Oct. 3, 1859, the Supreme 
Court issued a decree, declaring that 
the proprietors had ‘* forfeited all 
their franchises and privileges, by 
reason of non-feasance, non-user, 
misfeasance and neglect.” Thus was 
the corporation forever extinguished. 


COLONEL FLETCHER WEBSTER. 


By CHARLES CowLey, LL.D. 


FLETCHER WEBSTER, son of Daniel 
and Grace (Fletcher) Webster, was 
born in Portsmouth, New Hampshire, 
July 23, 1813. He was but three years 
old when his father removed to Boston, 
where he was fitted for college in the 
Public Latin School,—the nursery of 
so many eminent men. 

On the seventeenth of June, 1825, 
when Lafayette laid the corner-stone 
of the monument on Bunker Hill, when 
Daniel Webster delivered one of the 
most famous of his orations, Fletcher 
Webster, then twelve years old, was 
present. “The vast procession, im- 
patient of unavoidable delay, broke the 
line of march, and, in a tumultuous 
crowd, rushed towards the orator’s 
platform,’’ which was in imminent 
danger of being crushed to the earth. 
Fletcher Webster was only saved from 
being trampled under foot, by the 
thoughtful care of George Sullivan, who 
lifted the boy upon his own shoulders, 
shouting, “Don’t kill the orator’s son ! ” 
and bore him through the crowd, and 
placed him upon the staging at his 


father’s feet. It required the utmost 
efforts of Daniel Webster to control that 
multitudinous throng. “Stand back, 
gentlemen!” he repeatedly shouted 
with his double-bass voice ; “‘ you must 
stand back!” “ We can’t stand back, 
Mr. Webster ; it is impossible !”’ cried 
a voice in the crowd. Mr. Webster 
replied, in tones of thunder: “On 
Bunker Hill nothing is impossible.” 
And the crowd stood back. 

At the age of sixteen, he lost his 
mother by death. This was the great- 
est of all the calamities that happened 
to his father, and it was not less unfor- 
tunate for himself, for it deprived him 
of the best influence that ever con- 
tributed to mould his career. 

In 1829, Fletcher Webster entered 
Harvard College, and was graduated 
in the class of 1833, when he delivered 
the class oration, which Charles Sumner, 
who was present, said “was character- 
ized by judgment, sense, and great 
directness and plainness of speech.” 

While at college, he was distinguished 
for his fine social qualities, for his 
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exquisite humor, and peculiar “ Yankee 
wit.” When participating in amateur 
theatrical exhibitions, he always pre- 
ferred to play the réle of the typical 
Yankee, — a character now extinct, — 
which he played to perfection. 

As the son of Daniel Webster, he 
might almost be said to have inherited 
the profession of the law, and in 1836 
he was admitted to the bar. In the 
same year he married the wife who 
survives him —a grandniece of Captain 
White, who was so atrociously murdered 
at Salem, six years before, and whose 
murderers might have escaped the 
gallows but for the genius and astute- 
ness of Daniel Webster. 

The Western States, which are now 
Central States, were then attracting 
millions of the young and the enter- 
prising from New England; and 
Fletcher Webster began the practice 
of the law at Detroit, Michigan. But 
at the close of the year 1837, he re- 
moved to Peru, Illinois, where he 
remained three years. During that 
period, he made the acquaintance of 
Abraham Lincoln, then a struggling 
lawyer at the Sangamon County bar. 
No man upon this planet had then less 
thought of becoming President of the 
United States than Abraham Lincoln ; 
and no man had greater expectations 
of attaining that distinction than Mr. 
Webster’s father; yet a master-stroke 
of the irony of destiny lifted the ob- 
scure Western attorney, not into the 
presidency merely, but into the highest 
place in the pantheon of American 
history, while it balked and mocked 
all the aspirations of New England's 
greatest son. Pondering on events 
like these, well did Horace Greeley 
exclaim : “ Fame is a vapor ; popularity 
an accident; riches take wings: the 
only thing certain is oblivion.” 


In 1841, when his father became 
Secretary of State under President 
Harrison, Fletcher Webster relinquish- 
ed his professional prospects in the 
West, and removed to Washington, 
where he acted as his father’s assistant. 
From his father’s verbal suggestions, 
he prepared diplomatic papers of the 
first importance; and no man could 
perform that delicate service more 
satisfactorily to his father than he. It 
is understood that the famous Hulse- 
man Letter, which, more than anything 
else, distinguished Daniel Webster’s 
second term of service in the depart- 
ment of State, was thus prepared. 

Whether he or some one else pre- 
pared that extraordinary letter which 
was to introduce Caleb Cushing to the 
Emperor of China, which assumed 
that the Chinese were a nation of 
children, and which Chinese scholars 
treated as conclusive evidence that the 
Americans had not emerged from bar- 
barism,—we know not. But if he 
did, he doubtless laughed at it after- 
ward as a childish performance. 

On the seventeenth of June, 1843, 
Fletcher Webster witnessed the laying 
of the capstone of the monument on 
Bunker Hill, and listened, with affec- 
tionate interest, to the oration which 
was then delivered by his father, — an 
oration which, if inferior to that de- 
livered at the laying of the corner- 
stone, was nevertheless every way 
worthy of the man and the occasion, 
—simple, massive, and splendid. A 
few weeks later, he sailed from Boston 
for China, and watched, as he tells us, 
“while light and eyesight lasted, till the 
summit of that monument faded, at 
last, from view.” Many a departing, 
many a returning, sailor and traveler, 
has given his “last, long, lingering 
look” to that towering obelisk, but 
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none with deeper feeling than Fletcher 
Webster. 

As secretary to Commissioner Cush- 
ing, he assisted in negotiating the first 
treaty between the United States and 
China, which involved an absence of 
eighteen months from the United 
States. Neither the outward nor the 
homeward voyage was made in com- 
pany with Mr. Cushing. Mr. Webster 
left Boston, August 8, 1843, in the 
brig Antelope, built by Captain R. B. 
Forbes, touched at Bombay, November 
12, 1843, and arrived at Canton, Feb- 
ruary 4, 1844. He returned in the 
ship Paul Jones, in January, 1845, 
the voyage from Canton to New York 
being made in one hundred and eleven 
days. It deserves to be stated, as 
illustrating the admiration with which 
the merchant princes of Boston 
regarded Daniel Webster, that the 
house of Russell and Company, which 
owned both the Antelope and the Paul 
Jones, refused to accept any passage- 
money from his son, who was enter- 
tained, not as a passenger, but as an 
honored guest. 

By his voyage to China and by his 
experiences there, Mr. Webster ac- 
quired, not only rich stores of curious 
information and a great enlargement 
of his intellectual horizon, but — what 
is particularly to be noted—a better 
appreciation of the splendid destiny of 
his native land. Unlike many foolish 
Americans, who waste their time in 
foreign capitals, he never harbored the 
slightest regret that he had not been 
born something other than an Ameri- 
can; he never desired to be anything 
but a free citizen of the great repub- 
lic of the West. 

He prepared a lecture on China, 
which he delivered in many of the 
cities and large towns. Mr. Cushing 
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had already entered the lecture field 
with a discourse on China, and some 
thought Mr. Webster presumptuous in 
thus inviting comparison between his 
own discourse and Mr. Cushing’s. But 
competent critics, who heard both 
these efforts, expressed a preference 
for that of Mr. Webster. Vast as was 
Mr. Cushing’s learning, his oratorical 
style was never one of the best ; while 
Fletcher Webster’s style, for clearness, 
simplicity, strength, and majesty, was 
little inferior to that of his illustrious 
father. He afterward expanded _ this 
lecture to the dimensions of a book, 
but never published it; and, in 1878, 
this manuscript, and all others left by 
him, perished by the fire which de- 
stroyed the Webster House at Marsh- 
field. One of the few scraps which 
have survived this fire is a Latin 
epitaph which he wrote for his father’s 
horse, Steamboat,—a horse of great 
speed and endurance,—and which 
seldom lay down at night unless he 
had been overdriven. In English, it 
ran thus: “Stop, traveler, for a greater 
traveler than thou stops here.” 

On the Fourth of July, 1845, Charles 
Sumner delivered, before the municipal 
authorities of Boston, an oration on 
Peace, which provoked much hostile 
criticism ; and on the next succeeding 
anniversary of American Independ- 
ence, Fletcher Webster delivered an 
oration on War, which was designed to 
show that there are cases ‘“‘ where war, 
with all its woes, must be endured.” 

It is probably the only elaborate 
discourse of his, which has been pre- 
served entire. It contains many quot- 
able passages; but we must content 
ourselves with the following, which are 
quite in his father’s style : — 

“We meet to brighten the memories 
of a glorious past, to strengthen our- 
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selves in our onward progress, to 
remember great enterprises, to look 
forward to a great career.” 

“We celebrate no single triumph, 
but the result of a long series of victo- 
ries ; we celebrate the memory of no 
mere successful battle, but the great 
triumph of a people; the victory of 
liberty over oppression, won by suffer- 
ing and struggle and death ; the fruit 
of high sentiment, of resolute patriot- 
ism, of consummate wisdom, of un- 
shaken faith and trust in God,—a 
victory and a triumph not for us only, 
but for all the oppressed, everywhere, 
and for every age to come, ...a 
victory whose future results to us and 
to others no imagination can foresee, 
and which are yet but commencing to 
unfold themselves.” 

“And does any one believe that these 
results [to wit, the winning of Ameri- 
can independence, and the building of 
the American nation] could have been 
attained in any other method than by 
arms and successful physical resist- 
ance.” 

In 1847, he held the only political 
office to which he was ever elected by 
popular suffrage, —that of representa- 
tive in the Legislature. In 1850, he 
was appointed surveyor of the port of 
Boston by President Taylor, and he 
was reappointed to the same office by 
Presidents Pierce and Buchanan suc- 
cessively. There were many who 
would have been glad to see him in a 
larger sphere, but “‘the mark which he 
made upon his times,” as Mr. Hillard 
observes, was less than his friends had 
anticipated. Occasionally he appeared 
as an orator in political campaigns, 
notably in 1856, at Exeter, in his 
native State, where he spoke with laud- 
able pride of having “sat at the feet 
of a great statesman now no more.” 


The son of Martin Van Buren and the 
son of Levi Woodbury united their 
voices on that occasion with the voice 
of the son of Webster. A striking re- 
mark then made by him is well remem- 
bered. Referring to the speech of 
Senator Sumner, which excited the 
assault of Mr. Brooks, Mr. Webster 
said, “If I had been going to make 
such a speech, I should have worn an 
iron pot upon my head.” 

In 1857, he published two volumes of 
the Private Correspondence of Daniel 
Webster. In editing the papers of such 
a man, it is not difficult to make 
a “spicy” book. Witness McVey 
Napier’s Edinburgh Review corre- 
spondence and Mr. Froude’s Carlyle 
correspondence. They have spared 
no one’s feelings. They have paraded 
hasty expressions of transient spleen, 
which the authors would blush to read, 
except, perhaps, at the moment of 
writing. Mr. Webster has shown us 
a more excellent way, though it may 
be less profitable. ‘ With charity for 
all, with malice for none,” he care- 
fully excised from his father’s corre- 
spondence every passage tending to 
rekindle the fire of any former personal 
controversy in which his father had en- 
gaged. In this, perhaps, he followed 
the behests of his father, who evinced, 
as he approached the tomb, an earnest 
desire for reconciliation with all with 
whom he had had differences, illustrat- 
ing the Scottish proverb, “The evening 
brings all home.” 

When the disruption of the Union 
came to be attempted, none of us who 
knew Fletcher Webster doubted for a 
moment what position he would take. 
The same “passionate and exultant 
nationality,” which had nerved him to 
bear the loss of friends at the North, 
and to forego the chance of a public 
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career, rather than countenance any 
measure calculated to excite ill-will at 
the South, now prompted him to advo- 
cate military coercion for the preserva- 
tion of the Union. Notwithstanding 
President Lincoln had just deprived 
him of the office upon which he de- 
pended for the maintenance of his 
family, he did not hesitate to tender to 
the administration his personal support 
in the field. 

In the oration already quoted, he 
had said: “There are certain ultimate 
rights which must be maintained; and 
when force is brought to overthrow 
them, it must be resisted by force.” 
Among the rights which must thus be 
maintained, in his view, was the right 
of the United States to maintain, for- 
ever, the union of these States. The 
policy of coercion, bitterly as he be- 
wailed its necessity, was not new to 
him. His father had advocated the 
Force Bill almost thirty years before. 
The time had come, when, in the words 
of Jefferson (words spoken when only 
the Articles of Confederation held the 
States in union) : “Some of the States 
must see the rod; perhaps some of 
them must feel it.” Accordingly, on 
the twentieth of April, 1861, while the 
bombardment of Fort Sumter and the 
attack on the Sixth Regiment were 
firing the Northern heart, Fletcher 
Webster called that memorable Sun- 
day-morning meeting in State Street, 
which resulted in the organization of 
the Twelfth Regiment of Massachusetts 
Infantry. Referring to that occasion, 
George S. Hillard said it recalled to 
the minds of those present, Colonel 
Webster’s father, who had then been 
but nine years in the grave. “To the 
mind’s eye, that majestic form and 
grand countenance seemed standing by 
the side of his son; and in the mind’s 
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ear, they heard again the deep music 
of that voice which had so often 
charmed and instructed them.” 

Colonel Webster said: “He whose 
name I bear had the good fortune to 
defend the Union and the Constitution 
in the forum. That I cannot do, but 
I am ready to defend them in the 
field.’” Like other national men, he 
refused to listen to the “ sixty-day” 
prattle by which others were deceived. 
He saw that by no “summer excursion 
to Moscow” could the Southern Con- 
federacy be suppressed; that im- 
mense forces would be marshalled in 
aid of that Confederacy; and that the 
war for the Union, like the war for 
Independence, would be won only 
by suffering, and struggle, and death. 

Ten years earlier, it seemed to Rufus 
Choate as if the hoarded-up resent- 
ments and revenges of a_ thousand 
years were about to unsheath the sword 
for a conflict, “in which the blood 
should flow, as in the Apocalyptic 
vision, to the bridles of the horses; in 
which a whole age of men should pass 
away ; in which the great bell of time 
should sound out another hour; in 
which society itself should be tried by 
fire and steel, whether it were of 
Nature and of Nature’s God, or not.” 

Such a conflict was indeed impend- 
ing, and Fletcher Webster appreciated 
its extreme gravity, when, from the 
balcony of the Old State House, on 
that Sunday morning, he made his 
stirring appeal: “Let us show the 
world that the patriotism of ’61 is not 
less than that of ’76; that the noble 
impulses of those patriot hearts have 
descended to us.” 

On the eighteenth of July, 1861, 
Edward Everett presented to Colonel 
Webster a splendid regimental flag, the 
gift of the ladies of Boston to the 
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Twelfth Regiment.* It need not be 
said that the presentation speech of 
Mr. Everett, and the reception speech 
of Colonel Webster, were of the first 
order. But not even the words of a 
Webster or an Everett could adequately 
express the profound emotion of the 
vast concourse of people then assem- 
bled. For it was one of those occa- 
sions when, as the elder Webster said, 
“Words have lost their power, rhetoric 
is vain, and all elaborate oratory con- 
temptible.” 

History will transmit the fact that on 
that day the simple, homely, stirring, 
and inspiring melody of Old John 
Brown was heard for the first time by 
the people of Boston. It was a sur- 
prising and a gladsome spectacle —a 
regiment bearing Daniel Webster’s tal- 
ismanic name, commanded by his only 
surviving son, carrying a banner pre- 
pared by the fairest daughters of Massa- 
chusetts, carrying also the benediction of 
Edward Everett, and of “ the solid men 
of Boston,” and marching to the tune 
of Old John Brown! Did the weird 
prophet-orator who spoke of “ carrying 
the flag and keeping step to the music 
of the Union” ever dream of such a 
strange combination? 

On the seventeenth of June, 1861, 
by invitation of Governor Andrew, Col- 
onel Webster spoke on Bunker Hill: 
“From this spot I take my departure, 
like the mariner commencing his 
voyage, and wherever my eyes close, 
they will be turned hitherward towards 
this North; and, in whatever event, 
grateful will be the reflection, that this 
monument still stands—still, still is 
glided by the earliest beams of the 
rising sun, and that still departing day 
lingers and plays upon its summit.” 


* This banner now hangs in the Doric Hall at the 
State House, where its mute eloquence has often 
started tears, and ‘‘ thoughts too deep for tears,” in 
many a casual visitor. 


After referring to the two former 
occasions when he had visited that 
historic shaft, when his father had 
spoken there, he added, “I now stand 
again at its base, and renew once more, 
on this national altar, vows, not for the 
first time made, of devotion to my 
country, its Constitution and Union.” 

With these words upon his lips, with 
these sentiments in his heart, and in the 
hearts of the thousand brave men of his 
command, Colonel Webster went forth, 
the dauntless champion and _ willing 
martyr of the Union. Except that the 
death of a beloved daughter brought 
him back for a few days to his family in 
the following summer, the people of 
Massachusetts saw his living face no 
more. 

On the thirtieth of August, 1862, 
the second day of the second battle of 
Bull Run, late in the afternoon, while 
gallantly directing the movements of 
his regiment, and giving his orders in 
those clear, firm, ringing tones, which, 
in the tumult of battle, fall so gratefully 
on the soldier’s ear, Colonel Webster 
was shot through the body ; and the 
Federal forces being closely pressed at 
the time, he was left to die on the field 
in Confederate hands. As the event 
became known through the country, 
thousands of generous hearts, in the 
South as well as in the North, recalled 
the peroration of his father’s reply to 
Hayne, and bitterly regretted that, 
when his eyes were turned to behold 
for the last time the sun in heaven, it 
had been his unhappy lot to “see him 
shining on the broken and dishonored 
fragments of a once glorious Union, on 
States dissevered, discordant, bellige- 
rent, on a land rent with internal feuds, 
and drenched [as then it was] with 
fraternal blood.” 

In the time-honored song of Roland, 
we are told, “ Count Roland lay under 
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a pine-tree dying, and many things came 
to his remembrance.” As it was with 
Count Roland in Spain, so it was with 
Colonel Webster in Virginia. In the 
multitude of memories which rushed 
upon him as he lay dying on that 
ill-starred battle-field, we may be sure 
that Boston, Bunker Hill, and the home 
and grave of Marshfield, were not 
forgotten. 

The body of Colonel Webster was 
willingly given up by the Confederates, 
and after lying in state in Faneuil Hall, 
and adding another to the immortal 
recollections which ennoble “ the cradle 
of liberty,” it was buried near his 
father’s grave by the sea. 

The Grand Army Post at Brockton, 
containing survivors of the Webster 
Regiment, has adopted Colonel 
Webster’s name; and on each Memo- 
‘rial Day, members of this Post make 
a pilgrimage to Marshfield to decorate 
his grave. His life is remarkable for 
its apparent possibilities rather than for 
its actual achievements, —for the capa- 
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bilities which were recognized in him, 
rather than for what he accomplished, 
either in public or professional life. 
His military career was cut short by a 
Confederate bullet before opportunity 
demonstrated that capacity for high 
command, which his superior officers, 
as well as his soldiers, believed him to 
possess. The instincts of the soldier 
are often as trustworthy as the judg- 
ment of the commander. All his soldiers 
loved him, — 
—“ honored him, followed him, 


Dwelt in his mild and magnificent eye, 


Heard his great language, caught his clear 
accents, 


Made him their pattern to do and to die.” 

While the regret still lingers, that he 
was not permitted to witness, and to 
contribute further effort to secure, the 
triumph, which he predicted, of the 
cause for which he died—that regret 
is mitigated by the reflection, that he 
could never have died more honorably 
than in a war which could only have 
been avoided by the sacrifice of the 
Constitution and the Union. 


EARLY HARVARD. 


By THE REV. JOSIAH LAFAYETTE SEWARD, A.M. 


Tue valuable histories of Harvard 
University, by Quincy, Peirce, and 
Eliot, and the wonderfully full and 
accurate sketches of the early gradu- 
ates, by John Langdon Sibley, the ven- 
erable librarian emeritus, are treasu- 
ries of interesting information in regard 
to the early customs and the first presi- 
dents and pupils of that institution. 
From these various works we have 
gathered the following items of interest, 
which we will give, without stopping at 
every step to indicate the authorities. 
Mr. Sibley has preserved the ancient 


spelling, which is so quaint, that we 
shall attempt to reproduce it. 
October 28, 1636, the General Court 
of Massachusetts “agreed to give 400 
(pounds) toward a schoale or colledge, 
whearof 200 (pounds) to be paid the 
next yeare, & 200 when the worke is 
finished, & the next Court to appoint 
wheare & what building.” On Novem- 
ber 15, 1637, the “ Colledg is ordered 
to be at Newtowne.” On Novem- 
ber 20, 1637, occurs the following 
record of the General Court: “The 
Governor Mr. Winthrope, the Deputy 
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Mr. Dudley, the Treasurer Mr. Belling- 
ham, Mr. Humfrey, Mr. Herlakenden, 
Mr. Staughton, Mr. Cotton, Mr. Wilson, 
Mr. Damport, Mr. Wells, Mr. Sheopard, 
& Mr. Peters, these, or the greater part 
of them, whereof Mr. Winthrope, Mr. 
Dudley, or Mr. Bellingham, to bee 
aiway one, to take order for a colledge 
at Newtowne.” 

May 2, 1638, the General Court 
changed the name of Newtowne to 
Cambridge, and, on March 13, 1639, 
“Tt is ordered that the Colledge agreed 
upon formerly to be built at Cambridge 
shallbee called Harvard Colledge.” It 
appears that before this time there had 
been a school; but the name of col- 
lege was not assumed until the above 
date. ‘The teacher of this school was 
Mr. Nathaniel Eaton, who has left an 
_ unenviable reputation, and made an in- 
auspicious beginning of that institution 
which was to attain to such distinction. 
He finally got into serious trouble, in 
consequence of his brutal conduct and 
for one act in particular, which led to 
his leaving the school and town. Gov- 
ernor Winthrop, in his History of New 
England has given a graphic descrip- 
tion of the event, which Mr. Sibley has 
also reproduced, in a note, and which 
will interest more readers than would 
ever have the privilege of reading either 


work. I will therefore give the extract 
in full. Speaking of Eaton and the 


pupil whom he punished, Winthrop 
says: “The occasion was this: He 
was a schoolmaster and had many 
scholars, the sons of gentlemen and 
others of best note in the country, and 
had entertained one Nathaniel Briscoe, 
a gentleman born, to be his usher, and 
to do some other things for him, 
which might not be unfit for a scholar. 
He had not been with him above three 
days but he fell out with him for a very 
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small occasion, and, with reproachful 
terms, discharged him, and turned him 
out of his doors; but, it being then 
about eight of the clock after the Sab- 
bath, he told him he should stay till 
next morning, and, some words grow- 
ing between them, he struck him and 
pulled him into his house. Briscoe 
defended himself and closed with him, 
and, being parted, he came in and went 
up to his chamber to lodge there. Mr. 
Eaton sent for the constable, who ad- 
vised him first to admonish him, etc., 
and if he could not, by the power of a 
master, reform him, then he should 
complain to the magistrate. But he 
caused his man to fetch him a cudgel, 
which was a walnut tree plant, big 
enough to have killed a horse, and a 
yard in length, and, taking his two men 
with him, he went up to Briscoe, and 
caused his men to hold him till he had 
given him two hundred stripes about 
the head and shoulders, etc., and so 
kept him under blows (with some two 
or three short intermissions) about the 
space of two hours, about which time 
Mr. Shepherd (the clergyman) and 
some others of the town came in at the 
outcry, and so he gave over. In this 
distress Briscoe gate out his knife, and 
struck at the man that held him, but 
hurt him not. He also fell to prayer, 
(supposing he should have been mur- 
dered), and then Mr. Eaton beat him 
for taking the name of God in Vain.” 

He was charged in open court with 
these cruelties to Briscoe, and it was 
there proved that he had been unusual- 
ly cruel on other occasions, often pun- 
ishing pupils with from twenty to thirty 
stripes, and never leaving them until 
they had confessed what he required. 
He was also charged with furnishing a 
scant diet to his pupil boarders, keep- 
ing them on porridge and pudding, 
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though their parents were paying for 
better fare. He appears to have ad- 
mitted the evil, but threw the blame 
upon his wife. The court found him 
guilty. At first he denied his guilt. 
He was put in care of a marshal for 
safe keeping, and, on the following day, 
the court was informed that he had re- 
pented in tears. In the open court 
“he made a very solid, wise, eloquent, 
and serious (seeming) confession.” 
The court was so much moved and 
pleased by this act of contrition that 
they only censured him and fined him 
twenty pounds and ordered the same 
amount to be paid to Briscoe. The 
church intended to “deal with him,” 
but he fled to the Piscataqua settle- 
ments. He was apprehended, and 
promised to return to Cambridge, but 
finally escaped and fled, on a boat, to 
Virginia. 

The college was named for the Rev- 
erend John Harvard, who came to this 
country from England in 1637, settled 
in Charlestown, and died the following 
year. He left a legacy, including his 
library, to the new institution of learn- 
ing, which was a princely benefaction 
for the time. As a suitable recognition 
for this first large donation, the institu- 
tion was called Harvard College. The 
exact place of Mr. Harvard’s burial is 
unknown. It was somewhere “about 
the foot of Town Hill.” Itwas in the 
old burial-ground near the old prison in 
Charlestown, in all probability, and the 
monument to his memory, if not over 
his grave, is likely very near it. The 
inscriptions on this monument explain 
the time and cause of its erection. 
On the eastern side of the shaft, look- 
ing toward the land of his birth and 
education, we read :— 

“On the twenty-sixth day of Sep- 
tember, a.D. 1828, this Stone was 
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erected by the Graduates of the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge in honor of its 
founder, who died at Charlestown, on 
the twenty-sixth day of September, 
A.D. 1638.” 

This is in his mother-tongue. On 
the side looking toward the seat of 
learning which bears his name is the 
following inscription, in classic Latin : 

“In piam et perpetuam memoriam 
Johannis Harvardii, annis fere ducentis 
post obitum ejus peractis, Academiae 
quae est Cantabrigiae Nov-Anglorum 
alumni, ne diutius vir de literis nostris 
optime meritus sine monumento quam- 
vis humili jaceret, hunc lapidem ponen- 
dum curaverunt.” The following is a 
literal translation :— 

“In pious and perpetual remem- 
brance of John Harvard, nearly two 
hundred years after his death, the 
alumni of the University at Cambridge, 
in New England, have erected this 
stone, that one who deserves the high- 
est honors from our literary men may 
be no longer without a monument, 
however humble.” 

Edward Everett delivered the ad- 
dress at the dedication of the monu- 
ment. The closing passage of his 
oration is as follows: — 

“While the College which he found- 
ed shall continue to the latest posterity, 
a monument not unworthy of the most 
honored name, we trust that this plain 
memorial also will endure ; and, while 
it guides the dutiful votary to the spot 
where his ashes are deposited, will 
teach to those who survey it the 
supremacy of intellectual and moral 
desert, and encourage them, too, by a 
like munificence, to aspire to a name 
as bright as that which stands engraven 
on its shaft, — 


‘Clarum et venerabile nomen 
Gentibus, et multum nostrae quod proderat urbi.’” 
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The citizens of New England enter- 
ed most heartily into the idea of estab- 
lishing this college and contributed 
whatever they could; utensils from 
their homes, stock from their farms, 
their goods, merchandise, anything, in 
fine, which they had to give, so anxious 
were they to educate their youth, and 
especially to provide for an educated 
ministry. Peirce, in his History of the 
college, says : — 

“When we read of a number of 
sheep bequeathed by one man, of a 
quantity of cotton cloth worth nine 
shillings presented by another, of a 
pewter flagon worth ten shillings by a 
third, of a fruit-dish, a sugar-spoon, 
a silver-tipt jug, one great salt, and one 
small trencher salt, by others; and of 
presents or legacies, amounting sever- 
ally to five shillings, one pound, two 
pounds, &c., all faithfully recorded with 
the names of the donors, we are at first 
tempted to smile; but a little reflec- 
tion will soon change this disposition 
into a feeling of respect and even of 
admiration.” 

“ How just,” says President Quincy, 
“is the remark of this historian! How 
forcible and full of noble example is 
the picture exhibited by these records? 
The poor emigrant, struggling for 
subsistence, almost houseless, in a 
manner defenceless, is seen selecting 
from the few remnants of his former 
prosperity, plucked by him out of the 
flames of persecution, and rescued 
from the perils of the Atlantic, the 
valued pride of his table, or the 
precious delight of his domestic 
hearth ;—‘his heart stirred and his 
spirit willing’ to give according to his 
means, toward establishing for learning 
a resting-place, and for science a fixed 
habitation, on the borders of the 
wilderness |” 
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Mr. Sibley gives an extract from 
New England’s First Fruits, a work 
printed in London, not lung after the 
first class was graduated. It gives us 
the feelings of the emigrants about their 
new institution. It says:— 

“ After God had carried us safe to 
New England, and wee had builded 
our houses, provided necessaries for 
our liveli-hood, rear’d convenient places 
for God’s worship, and settled the 
Civill Government: One of the next 
things we longed for, and looked after, 
was to advance LEARNING and to 
perpetuate it to Posterity ; dreading to 
leave an illiterate ministry to the 
Churches, when our present Ministers 
shall lie in the dust. And as wee were 
thinking and consulting how to effect 
this great Work, it pleased God to stir 
up the heart of one Mr. HARVARD 
(a godly Gentleman, and a lover of 
learning, there living amongst us) to 
give the one halfe of his Estate (it 
being in all about 1700 pounds) 
toward the erecting of a Colledge, and 
all his Library.” The edifice is de- 
scribed as “faire and comely within 
and without, having in it a spacious 
Hall, where they daily meet at Com- 
mons, Lectures, Exercises, and a large 
Library, with some books to it.” 

The rules and regulations of Har- 
vard in early times are interesting to us 
of later generations. The following 
are specimens : — 

‘* When any scholar is able to read 
Tully, or such like classical Latin 
author EXTEMPORE, and make and 
speak true Latin in verse and prose 
suo (ut aiunt) Marte, and decline per- 
fectly the paradigms of nouns and verbs 
in the Greek tongue, then may he be 
admitted into the College, nor shall 
any claim admission before such quali- 
fications.” 
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“‘ Every one shall consider the main 
end of his life and studies, to know 
God and Jesus Christ, which is eternal 
life.” 

‘**Every one shall so exercise himself 
in reading the Scriptures twice a day, 
that they be ready to give an account 
of their proficiency therein, both in 
theoretical observations of language 
and logic, and in practical and spiritual 
truths, as their Tutor shall require.” 

“They shall honor as their parents, 
magistrates, elders, tutors, and aged 
persons, by being silent in their 
presence (except they be called on to 
answer).” 

**None shall pragmatically intrude 
or intermeddle in other men’s affairs.” 

“No scholar shall buy, sell, or 
exchange any thing, to the value of 
sixpence, without the allowance of his 
parents, guardians or tutors.” 

“The scholars shall never use their 
mother tongue, except that in public 
exercise of oratory, or such like, they 
be called to make them in English.” 

**Every scholar, that on proof is 
found able to read the original of the 
Old and New Testament into the Latin 
tongue, and to resolve them logically, 
withal being of honest life and conver- 
sation, and at any public act hath the 
approbation of the Overseers and 
Master of the College, may be invested 
with his first degree.” 

“No scholar whatever, without the 
foreacquaintance and leave of the Pres- 
ident and his Tutor, or, in the absence 
of either of thein, two of the Fellows, 
shall be present at or in any of the 
public civil meetings, or concourse of 
people, as courts of justice, elections, 
fairs, or at military exercise, in the 
time or hours of the College exercise, 
public or private. Neither shall any 
scholar exercise himself in any military 
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band, unless of known gravity, and of 
approved sober and virtuous conversa- 
tion, and that with the leave of the 
President and his Tutor.” 

“No scholar shall take tobacco, 
unless permitted by the President, with 
the consent of their parents or guar- 
dians, and on good reason first given 
by a physician, and then in a sober and 
private manner.” 

“No Freshman shall wear his hat 
in the College yard, unless it rains, 
hails, or snows, provided he be on foot 
and have not both hands full.”’ 

“‘Freshemen are to consider all the 
other classes as their Seniors.” 

“No Freshman shall speak to a 
Senior with his hat on ; or have it on 
in a Senior’s chamber, or in his own 
if a Senior be there.” 

“All Freshmen shall be obliged to 
go on any errand, for any of his Seniors, 
Graduates or Undergraduates, at any 
time, except in studying hours, or 
after nine o’clock in the evening.” 

The faculty, if they were knowing to 
it, could stop the performance of an 
improper errand. They would have 
been likely to know little about them. 

Pages might be quoted of these 
curious and interesting rules and 
customs. But these must suffice. 
Enough has been given to show the 
immense progress which has _ been 
made from the time of the cruel Eaton 
to that of the dignified, able, and judi- 
cious President Eliot, under whose for- 
tunate administration, the University 
has wonderfully increased, materially 
and in every way. 

The first President was Henry 
Dunster, a man of learning and cultiva- 
tion. He entered upon his office, 
August 27, 1640, and left it, October 
24, 1654. It was during his admini- 
stration that most of those unique rules 
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were established which I have quoted. 
We can see in them the evident origin 
or occasion of hazing the Freshmen, 
which would naturally follow such rules. 
At the present day, be it known, the 
custom has entirely ceased. The 
Freshmen of to-day are treated like 
gentlemen by all classes. All the 
students are placed on their honor, in 
every way, save only in some necessary 
particulars. Hazing has passed into 
history as a barbarous custom of the 
past, and the deportment of the 
students to-day is that of gentlemen, 
with very rare exceptions, such as 
might be expected among so large a 
number. In the great Memorial Hall, 
where they eat, the best of deportment 
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is always to be seen, and everywhere 
there is now a pride, in all departments 


of the University, in observing the pro- 


prieties of good conduct. 
has always been the rule. 


Indeed this 
The hazing 


has never been so extensively practised 
as many have supposed ; and no body 
of men can anywhere be found, in 


Congress, legislatures, schools, acade- 
mies, or colleges, whose deportment 
excels in excellence that of the stndents 
of Harvard University, This observa- 
tion is demanded from the fact that 
many parents, some of whom are 
known the writer, have decided to sen«d 


sons to other institutions, on the very 


ground of the influence of college 
customs and habits. 


EASY CHAIR. 


By E.pripcE H. Goss. 


This is an age of magazines. Every 
guild, every issue, has its monthly or 
quarterly. If a new athletic exercise 
should be evolved to-morrow, a new 
magazine, in its interest, would follow ; 
and there seems to be a field for every 
new venture. 

Among our older magazines, Harper’s 
“New Monthly” still pursues its popu- 
lar course. In June, 1850, I bought the 
first number, and from that day to this 
it has been one of my household treas- 
ures. A complete set, sixty nine (69) 
volumes, forms a most excellent library in 
itself ; a fair compendium of the world’s 
history for the last thirty odd years. 


Story, essay, and event, has filled these 
sixty thousand pages. In October, 1851, 
the department called the “Editor’s 
Easy Chair,” was established by Donald 
G. Mitchell, the genial “Ik: Marvel.” 
Here are his first words : 

“After our more severe Editorial work 
is done — the scissors laid in our drawer, 
and the monthly record, made as full as 
our pages will bear, of history —we have 
a way of throwing ourselves back into 
an old red-back Zasy Chair, that has 
long been an ornament of our dingy 
office, and indulging in an easy, and 
careless overlook of the gossiping 
papers of the day, and in such chit chat 
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with chance visitors, as keeps us in- 
formed of the drift of the towntalk, 
while it relieves greatly the monotony of 
our office hours.” Here is the well re- 
membered flavor of the “ Reveries of a 
Bachelor” and “ Dream - Life” ! 

A year or so afterward, George Wil- 
liam Curtis became a co-writer of a 
part of the articles for this department, 
and soon after he became the sole occu- 
pant of the now famous “ Easy Chair ;” 
and each month, as regularly as the ap- 
pearance of the magazine itself, these 
very interesting, most readable, and in- 
structive notelets upon the current 
topics of the time have appeared. 
Their pure style, graceful and delicate 
humor, and the vast range of culture 
and observation, give them a distinct- 
ively personal characteristic. He would 
have made one of our first novelists ; 
but he has chosen to give the strength 
of his powers to journalism, and the 
study of political affairs. 

It is safe to say that each number of 
the magazine has had an average of 
at least five pages of “Easy Chair,” 
making very nearly or quite two thou- 
sand ( 2,000 ) pages in all; or a quan- 
tity more than sufficient to fill two and 
a half volumes of the sixty nine ( 69 ) 
thus far issued, each volume containing 
eight hundred and sixty four ( 864 ) 
pages. Before beginning to write these 
delectable tid-bits, he had published 
“Nile notes of a Howadji,” “ ‘The How- 
adji in Syria,” and “ Lotus Eating ;” 
soon after appeared “ Potiphar Papers,” 
“Prue and I,” and “Trumps.” For 
twenty years he was constantly on the 
lecture platform; and for twenty one 
years he has been the political editor 
of “ Harper’s Weekly.” Although offered 
missions to the courts of England and 
Germany, and other positions of trust 
and honor, he never accepted ; his near- 
est approach to the holding of any po- 
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litical office was the accepting of an 
appointment, for a while, of the chair- 
manship of the “ Civil Service Advisory 
Board.” As has been well said by 
George Parsons Lathrop, “The idea 
often occurs to one that he, more than 
any one else, continues the example 
which Washington Irving set : an exam- 
ple of kindliness and good nature 
blended with indestructible dignity, and 
a delicately imaginative mind consecra- 
ting much of its energy to public 
service.” 

As for the “ Easy Chair,” with me, its 
leaves are first cut in each fresh number ; 
and while enjoying the last one, I won- 
dered why some deft hand had not 
culled some of the choicest specimens, 
and that the Harpers had not given 
them to the world in a volume by them- 
selves. They are most certainly worthy 
of it. A few passages taken here and 
there, from these rich fields, will prove 
this assertion. The subjects treated in 
the whole “ Easy Chair” number nearly 
or quite twenty-five hundred (2,500) ,— 
reminiscences of Emerson and Long- 
fellow — first presentation of a new 
Oratorios — a celebrated painting — the 
visit of a Lord Chief Justice of Eng- 
land,— a vast range of topics. Consult 
the nine closely printed octavo pages of 
their titles in the “Index to the first 
Sixty Volumes ” — from “ Abbott, Com- 
modore, xiii. 271,” to “ Zurich, Univer- 
sity of, xlviii. 443,” and one will be 
amazed at the great number and variety 
of themes upon which the “ Easy Chair” 
has had its say. And it would seem 
that its occupant has had some similar 
thoughts to these, for, in a recent num- 
ber there is a retrospective glance —a 
wondering as to what future generations 
may have to say, and wish to know re- 
garding matters and things of this gen- 
eration about which it has discoursed . 























